'Puerile', 'preposterous'; the words suggest that the adult would
hardly sink to consider the misdeeds were it not for the scientific
urge to record all relevant facts. One would hardly think in
such passages that the author had once been that very child.
The quite remarkable experiment in worship is dismissed as
'this ridiculous act'.

The neutrality and remoteness which Gosse establishes in the
Preface as the condition for the inquiry ensures a fidelity to
outer detail, to encompassing context, to the actual chrono-
logical sequence of events. It gives the book an historical value.
It paints in miniature a sharply drawn portrait of an age; it
presents for our edification the behaviour of a provincial
middle-class Puritan family; it conveys, above all, a sense of the
traumatic scientific and religious ferment of the mid nineteenth
century. (Darwin's Origin of Species was published in 1859.)
Anyone wishing to understand the psychological and theologi-
cal dynamics of that upheaval could not go to a more valuable
account than that given in Chapter V of Father and Son. Yet if
this was all the book offered it would not be the classic it is.
There is another energy in the writing which is not accounted
for in Gosse's clinical Preface. Indeed so crucial is this energy to
the full understanding of the work that we are led to ask
whether, in fact, the Preface is one of those linguistic screens
referred to by Phyllis Grosskurth behind which writer and reader
alike could shelter their vulnerable egos. Is the Preface a kind of
defence against the half-hidden existential meaning of the book, a
defence of which Gosse himself was strangely unaware? This
question takes us into a deeper reading of the text.

Although Gosse's style glides rather than penetrates, al-
though it has a subtle propensity to skirt round and out of
disconcerting experiences, although it easily digresses and quali-
fies, yet occasionally the reader confronts an emotion which
is presented without defence. Of the death of his mother when
the son is only seven, Gosse writes:

We had no cosy talk; often she was too weak to do more than pat
my hand: her loud and almost constant cough terrified and harassed
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